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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALI. 





CLEANLINESS, AIR, BKERCISE, 
AND DIET. 


Tv a man inherit from his forefathers a fine estate, 
and, if betaking himself to ill courses, he squanders 
his substance, letting his property go to rack and 


ruin; his land, undefended and untilled, grow use- | 


less and unsightly; till at length he fall penni- 
less and despairing upon the parish, or his more 
thrifty relations,—we pity him; but qualify our com- 
passion by reflections on his wilful folly, and turn our 
minds as quickly as possible from the contemplation 
of so unpleasing and distressing a sight. 


A more deplorable and wanton waste of happiness 
is before our eyes daily—nay, so constantly, that we 
pass it’ unregarded. The streets of London are 
crowded with far more remorseless spendthrifts— 
pale, anxious, weakly, and unhappy,—men who have 
thrown away finer substance than money, or fairest 
lands. They are those who have wasted their stock 
of health,—flung to ruin the fine inheritance of their 
nature. For what?—Some have bartered their long 
happiness for passing, unseemly, and unreal pleasures ; 
others have sold their own welfare for the benefit of 
their dearest connections. But most have suffered 
‘the encroachments of untimely decay and bitter dis- 
ease, through their neglect and indolence, conceding 
‘to the most trifling difficulties. 

We are endowed at our birth with the means of 
enjoying and prolonging our existence ; but we suffer 
‘our enjoyments to be overclouded, and our very life 
‘to be smothered by unworthy, or even squalid bur- 
dens. Our muscles dwindle for want of use, a 
spurious stoutness perhaps being supplied by inert 
masses of fat; we breathe a poisoned air, and our 
blood fiows slowly and languidly, and is possibly 
quickened again by a heating diet, only to be safely 
indulged in by hardy exercisers. After all, over 
this ill-used body we permit all the vagrant im- 
purities of a smoky atmosphere, of the earth we 
raise in dust at every step, tu congregate and crust, 


‘damming up the natural excretions of the body. The 


frame thus becomes the torpid or fevered receptacle 
for heaped and pen’-up incongruities, 

Health, the valued blessing, has its favourite home 
in wilds, where the unharrassed land gives a liberal 
supply to a moderate but a constant exercise; where 
the winds are free and unadulterated, the waters 
pure; where too much ease has not enervated, nor 
too much anxiety exhausted the constitution. At the 
same time, delicate as it is, and dependant uponta cer- 
tain immutable regularity in its conduct for strength 
and comfort, the constitution of the human body 
seems better adapted than any animal’s to endure the 
vicissitudes of varying place and climate. One place 
undoubtedly is healthier than another. The air of 
a Welch mountain is nore vital than the breath of 
a blast-furnace at Birmingham, or a broken gas- 
pipe in Fleet street. The lungs are better supplied 
in the wide, wild prairies of North America, than in 
the dens of St Giles. Exercise is more effectual 
undoubtedly, and more easily pursued, in an un- 
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fenced wilderness, than among the crowded and busy 
offices of commerce; and in such a site the diet is 
necessarily more moderate, more natural, more pre- 
pared for by the bodily exertions employed to pro- 
cure it. Thus the inhabitants of towns ‘are at an 
obvious disadvantage. Stil] the natural pliability of 
the constitution is so great, that it requires but a 
small share of energy and judgment to subdue the 
most oppressive evils of artificial associations. The 
exercise, no longer unavoidable, perhaps even im- 
peded by employment, must still be used to preserve 
the vigour of the muscular and vascular system. 
Air must still be changed as much as possible, and 
as often; and bad air avoided or counteracted ‘by 
every possible precaution. The varicd and unnatu- 
ral diet of the market and the kitchen must be 
chosen from by the rule of simplicity and whole- 
someness ; and, above all, cleanliness—in cities, the 
most elusive of all the friends of health,—must be 
unceasingly. propitiated, as the presidium et dulce 
decus of physical comfort and grace. Attention to 
these matters will make health and happiness attain- 
able in most situations ; and such attention is to be 
paid at very little expense or trouble, bodily or men- 
tal, if once the habit of rendering it be gained. Oh! 
how often have these things been uttered! | how 
repeated and reechoed again and again! How 
easily and earnestly admitted! and after all, how 
little remembered or minded ! 

But that a man should really interest himself in 
any matter, especially such as may put him to the 
smallest trouble, it suffices not that he should only 
hear, or even believe, an occasional assertion, an ex- 
ample, or a casual bit of advice. He must feel, and 
know what it is he feels, and how his feelings are 
caused and modified, before he can be sensible of a 
motive to exert himself independently of early 
formed habits; the opposite to which he may have 
never seen or thouglit of. A steady observation of 
ordinary facts, elucidated by a hint or two froma 
competent teacher, will be enough to supply the 
necessary amount of knowledge, without any sacri- 
fice of time, or tedious study. When the sources of 
Knowledge were few and limited, ere the printing 
press had diffused a steady and undelusive light over 
the world, it required the duration of a life, and the 
accumulation of many a sterile saying and doctrine, 
before an individual could acquire sufficient practical 
knowledge’ in any branch of science, even for his 
own use, or of the most elementary nature. It is 
not so now. Many works have appeared, particu- 
larly of late, written with sincerity and intelligence, 
the productions of men sensible of the wants of their 
fellow creatures, and anxious to supply them. Two 
have just come out upon the subject in hand, one by 
Dr Southwood Smith,* upon the structure and 
functions of the human body; another by Dr 
Robertson, on regimen.* The former work, which 
we have formerly noticed, is copious and explicit, 
written with remarkable clearness, and full of whole- 
some and most useful knowledge. The latter is less 


decidedly upon a scientific and analytical plan; but. 


* The Philosophy of ‘Health, or an Exposi‘ion of the 
Physical and Mental Constitution of Man, with a view to 
the promotion of Human Longevity and Happiness. By 
Dr Southwood Smith, &c. &c.. Charles Knight. 

+ A popular Treatise on Diet and Regimen, intended as 
‘a Text Book for the Invalid and Dyspeptic. By W. H, 
Robertson, M.D. Charles Tilt. 
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is addressed to the common sense of the intelligent 
and observing man, who may verify the greater part 
of its illustrations by his own daily and unt:chnica‘ 
observations. Of Dr Robertson's work, as more 
immediately suited to our purpose, we shall make 
frequent use. 


It may as well be observed in answer to the un- 
candid and weak evasion of necessary sestraint, so 
often on people’s lips,—that “doctors so often dis- 
agree,”—that, granting the fact, upon the most essen- 
tial matters in general practice, they are all agreed ; 
on the other hand, that the most essential matters 
held in doubt by one, are doubted by them all; while, 
as to points upon which they really do disagree, the 
difficulty may generally be conquered in practice, by 
a judicious reference to personal experience—letting 
the act wait upon necessity rather than indulgence. 


Exercise, air, diet, and cleanliness are the main 
props of health. Let us see in what quantity or 
quality a citizen attains them in London. We will 
take an average case, inclining rather to the milder 
side. Our friend, then, who is a diligent and a sen- 
sible man, lives in a smoky street. He rises at eight 
or half past, in a tightly closed room, washes his face 
and hands, cleans his teeth, and eombs his hair. He 
breakfasts, —drinking a good deal of hot tea, and eat- 
ing, very fast, bread bedaubed with butter, eggs 
boiled hardish, or perhaps fat bacon ; hot rolls occa- 
sionally. After breakfast he goes into the counting- 
house, perhaps on the same premises—if not, close 
by ; or else he rides. It may be that he has to go out 
on business in the course of the morning; but he 
walks only by chance; if he can afford it, he mostly 
rides. At five he dines, (having previously washed 
his hands and combed his hair,) very abundantly, off 
meat, perhaps fish, vegetables, pudding, beer, and 
wine or spirits. Again in the counting-house till 
eight, at which time the same quantity of hot tea 
and butter is swallowed as at breakfast, the tea being 
out of smaller cups, the butter on thinner bread. He 
chats, sleeps, or reads till eleven, when the hearty 
supper, that so often precedes the apoplectic stroke, 
or the nondescript disease which juries irseverentlhy 
term the “ Visitation of God,” is swallowed with alk 
the gusto occasioned by leisure, the mental feverish 
ness of anxiety, and an excited state of stomach; 
and so to bed, “ perchance to dream.” On Sundays, 
having washed a little more than his face and bands, 
including his feet, a little additional exercise and a 
change of air affords an excuse for a still heavier and 
more incongruous dinner. Thus the week is past ; 
—and how has he worked for his health? Of exer~ 
cise he has taken a doubtful quantity ;—perhaps‘over- 
tired himself on one or two days; perhaps scarcely 
wanted his shoes cleaned ;—but it has been confined 
to the legs and lower part of the body in small walks 
about the streets, unless twiddling the ven be con- 
sidered, inasmuch as it exercises the right hand. Ofair 
he has breathed a certain portion, but charged with 
poisonous gases, and its vital principle dwindled to a 
trifle on account of mephitic vapours, and the many 
lungs feeding on it. Of diet he has tasted some of the 
worst excesses. Of cleanliness he"has procured not 
enough for his face and hands. If he be a young 
man, an occasional bathe in the New River or the 
Serpentine has just sufficed to make bathing seem 
a very amusing and manly, but a highly troublesome 
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exercise; and so he is “fond of bathing, butsean’t 
manage it so often as he wishes.” 

So lives the citizen; and by the age of thirty 
grows wrinkled, pursy, aid ill-humoured. The vietim 
of petty uneasimesses, fe is a tyrant in “the trifles 
within his powet,—an unhappy man. Soft-fieshed, 
pale-faeed,.or purpled with the artificial#oses@f a 
morbid circulation, short-winded, he finds a simple 
diet insufficient for his craving stomach ; a proper 
amount of exercise fatigues him; a fresh and lusty 
wind nips his blood, and gives himold; and batHing 
disagrees with him altogether! ‘Poor fellow ! 

If the man suffers, how dges poor woman,—ever 
at a disadvantage, though mocked with a formal 
deference? The poor child, brought up in ignorance, 
is early placed in a little case made of flax and frag- 
ments of a whale’s jaw, in order that her ribs may 
be too small for her lungs, and her back be untaught 
the task of supporting itself. She is employed the 
greater part of her time in acquiring flimsy accom- 
plishments, getting into the depths of knowledge as 
far as a seratching hen into the bowels of the earth, 
and poking little bars of iron through the interstices 
of stuff too thin for the clothing it is intended to 
form. Confined to the house, deluded by false compli- 
ments on the refined delicacy of her frame, oppressed 
by her clothes, which yet are too scanty to defend her 








from the varying climate, forbidden to strengthen — 


either mind or body, the pale, panting, timid, igno- 
rant girl,—if she escape the miseries she is unprepared 
to defend herself from,—threatened by every wind 
that blows, every ruggedness in the ground, every 
natural effort, leads a tedious, precarious, useless life, 
till age and matronly license freeing her from the 
vanity which has been either her danger or her safe- 
guard, suffer her to become a mass of still softer flesh 
than her master, re-shaped by the staymaker, and 
kept in spirits by the druggist ! 

Such is the state of those who will not use the 
natural supports of life, air, exercise, diet, and clean- 
liness, which are spread in almost every part of the 
globe, and are within the reach of all. We have 
pictured the neglect ; we will in our next show how 
easy they are of attainment, even in the most difficult 
circumstances ; and how much the opportunities for 
attaining them may be increased as soon as the want 
of greater facilities is generally felt. 


a 


MUNICH AND ENGLAND. 


A CONTRAST. 


Harrerixc to meet the other day with a friend just 
retursed from Munich, the express object of his 
excursion to Germany, almost our very first words 
to him were, “ Disappointed? Now be sincere, and 
own that it has been prodigiously overpraised ; at 
any rate, that its wonders have been a leetle, certainly 
a leetle exaggerated.""—“ I will be sineere,” returned 
he, “and therefore I will own no such thing.” We 
breathed freely again, for we were aware that our 
friend was an adequate judge in matters of art, and 
sufficiently honest and impartial withal in his judg- 
ments. 

* So, then, we may really believe all that Mrs 
Jameson has’told us, without having to make much 
deduction? Iam glad ‘to hear it, for I must own 
that her repert—of the Palace, at least~—did not 
seem a perfectly unbiassed one ; for, was it likely that 
with Von Kienze himself for her conductor and 
civerone, she would keep her criticism upon the qui 
vive?” 

* Not exactly; but at Munich the attendance of a 
similar cieerone endangers one's sincerity far less than 
it would do nearer home.” 

“« T rejoice to hear it.” 

« Indeed !” cried our friend, laughing ; “a strange 
cause for rejoicing that! Were the cause reversed, 
your exultation would at least carry with it the grace 
of iooking like: patriotism.” 

“Pshaw! you understand my meaning well enough. 
¥es, I do rejoice whenever I hear of noble achieve- 
ments in art, to whatever country the honour of them 
belongs. Upon that point my affections are quite 
eosmopolite ;— Tyros Tyriusve, it makes no difference 
tome. Never, probably, shall I behold the glories 
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of Munich, save in such ‘imperfect adumbsations of 
them as these amd like to these ;” and we. opened-a 
portfolio containing some masterly Umrisse of several 
of the pfoduétions wf Cornelius, ‘Schéeinthalér, 
Schmorrjamd other Munich worthies ih act. « What 
a grand style of composition,” resumed we, “iex- 
hibits itséMf here! Wat genial taste! what deep 
feeling ! and, I may add, what poesy! Schwanthaler 
almost makes me a believer in the doctrine of me- 
tempsychosis, so fully does he seem to possess the 
same v@inof thinking as the best andient sculptors. 
Bis-relief here, of the ‘Battle of the Ships,’ fromthe 
‘Iliad,’ might pass for a genuine production of 
Grecian art. And I understand, too, that his imagi- 
nation is no less fertile than it is powerful,—his chisel 
no less active than his imagination.” 

“ Well, you can want nothing from me, I find,” 
exclaimed our friend, in a tone of half-mocking 
humorousness; “for you seem quite as well ac- 
quainted with these heroes of the pencil and 
chisel, as I who have seen some of them face to face, 
—ay, seen engaged on their works, and more have 
seen them. But, no; I will not check the flow of 
your enthusiasm by relating all that I have wit- 
nessed.” 

“You rather startle me. Have you then seen 
them commit anything unworthy their character as 
superiorly gifted artists ?” 

“ Only that for which they would be in danger of 
losing caste in England.” 

“ Good heavens! now you seriously alarm me.” 


“My good friend, I doubt whether I ought, in 
prudence, to reveal all that I know even to you; for 
though I know you are no blab, and these walls, 1 
believe, have no ears, yet I am always rather shy of 
a man who has a tongue between his fingers, and 
yours, I perceive, have the“actual stains of guilt upon 
them. But come! for once I will be generously in- 
discreet, and unfold the mysterious secret which 
won't be kept in. Can you, then, conceive anything 
more horrible on the part of your gifted children of 
inspiration and genius than the enormity of devour- 
ing—Bread and onions? Then, you don't believe 
me! But I tell you, man, that I have actually seen 
them regaling themselves with crusts of bread and 
raw onions, in the brief intervals of their work.” 

“ Come, come; a truce with your jests, and do be 
a little more serious.” 

“« What, is not that, I pray, serious enough—posi- 
tively heinous? and ought it not to be followed by 
instant excommunication from all gentle, civilized 
society? With what scorn would some of our own 
dapper gentlemen-artists look down upon such low 
fellows! Now, for my part,” continued he, after a 
pause, which, I hoped, announced a stoppage; “for 
my part, I like them all the better for it. People 
who are in earnest with their art, devoted to it for 
its own sake, can afford to dispense with the miserable 
impertinences of whct, after all, is no more than 
flunkey,.second-hand breeding. Would a weman of 
spirit, do you think, accept that man for a lover, 
who, while complimenting her beauty, should criti- 
cise the flounces of her dress? And is art a less jealous 
mistress—one that will bestow her favours on the 
greedy sycophants who crowd around her table? 
Much as I wish to see them honourably rewarded, I do 
not wish to see them made crammed turkeys ; much 
less that they should show themselves unbecomingly, 
anxious to be so crammed.” 

‘* Well, well; but have’ you done? Faith! if this 
be a specimen of your Munich, all sober people here 
at-home will Geelare that you are moonish/” 

“So be it; and that! for all your sober people 
who have not a grain of enthusiasm of the right kind 
in their whole compesition,—people, in short—” 

“Whom I cannot allow you to go on libelling at 
that rate, because we both of us ean reckon many of 


‘them among our Own acquaintance.” 


*{.am sorry to be obliged to agree with you. In 
fact, did a man confine his acquaintance to the other 
sort, he would not have much occasion for visiting 
cards. And the worst of all is, there is so very little 
of that good, wholesome enthusiasm, where some- 
thing like the decent semblance of it might be ex- 





ected. I wish the sluggards in art could be shamed 
"at least; and even although I foresaw I should be 
kicked out of the room the next minute, to keep 

‘agany atith their ercafles balow stairs, I should 
Welidh of all thinge#o volusteer @liis toast,with three 
times three :—* Zong life to the Bread and Onion 
Eatersof Munich!’ . 

“T am not all surprised that you are rather shy of 
folks like myself, whose fingers are given to blabbing, 
Why! kicking would be considered too good for you ; 
you would certainly be-drawn and quartered.” 

“ Amd I would -rather -be quartered than drawn 
by some folks. As to quartering them in return, it is 
quite out of the question ; for if when entire they 
are so small, when quartered they would be perfect 
nonentities.” 

“ Enough of this: methinks, you are now setting 
matters in rather a more ridiculous light than is 
altogether reconcileable with a real love of art. 
There is a delicacy to be observed even with regard 
to absurdities, when they happen to concern that 
to which we are sincerely attached.” 

Passing over the remainder of our conversation, 
we shall ‘confine ourselves to the reflections that it 
gave rise to after our friend had taken his leave, 
While, as devoted admirers of art, it afforded us real 
satisfaction to know that the fine arts are so encou- 
ragingly cultivated at Munich, it is not a little mor- 
tifying to us, as Englishmen, to find how very far 
our own metropolis is outrivalled by the petty capital 
of Bavaria. We surely possess equal means,—at least 
as far as money is an essential; and there have, 
within the last dozen years, been frequent opportu- 
nities for achieving something that should reflect 
credit upon the national taste. Instead of which, 
every opportunity is sufferred to pass away, every 
undertaking frittered down into insignificance. 
Among our recent buildings there are many tasteful 
designs, but hardly any one that has ‘pretensions to- 
the magnificence of grandeur ; for even such as are 
not deficient in mere size, present to the eye only 
extension of littleness. ‘They have no grandeur of 
seale, and, if possible, they exhibit less grandeur of 
idea. We seem doomed “to dwell in prettiness for 
ever ;” nor do our artists seem disposed to get a step 
beyond cleverness—the “ultima Thule” of their 
ability or their ambition. 

The building for the National Gallery does not 
contradict us; and if that piece of architecture is to 
be taken as a fair representative of the talent to be 
henceforth displayed within its exhibition rooms, it 
is a most sinister omen. Neither can we, on such 
occasions, console ourselves with the reflection, that 
if we show ourselves economic of our taste, we are 
at the same time sparing of our money. Quite the 
reverse: a palace has lately been erected at a most 
wasteful cost, as if for the purpose of proving that 
it was possible to combine the maximum of extra- 
vagance with the minimum of taste and effect.* On 
beholding it, every one, we believe, applies to it the 
exclamation of a pious prelate, “* Blast the design ”— 
an exclamation justifiable enough, with so unobjec- 
tionable an authority for it, the very words having 
been deliberately made use of by Bishop Porteous, 
in his poem on Death. Yet this very design, which 
would reflect little credit even upon the junior clerk 
in an architect's office, was by no less a Meceenas than 
George the Fourth. Next to the being utterly 
abandoned, the greatest misfortune which can befall 
art, is to meet with such patrons of it as that sove- 
reign. His flatterers have claimed for him the 
reputation of an enlightened taste in the fine arts, 
whereas his judgment in matters of taste extended 
hardly at all further than the cut of a coat. In mere 
trifles his taste might be unexceptionable, but in 
matters.of more importance it was almost inva- 
riably at fault; so far from being enlightened, as 
rather to seem groping about in utter darkness; or 
else, as we once heard it remarked, “enlightened, and 
so is a farthing candle when it is lit.” 

The world has yet to learn what George the 
Fourth did for.art; or even what munifieence be 


* See article on New Palace, in the ‘ Printing Machine,” 
Nos. XIV and XVI. 
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displayed towards it. Rigid economy was not. his 
failing; in many things he was even more profuse 
than. was laudable, but his extravagance’ was never 
occasioned by the expensive gratification of, intellec- 
tual tastes. He did not even affect to encourage 
the higher walks of painting; on sculpture he be- 
stowed no patronage. The interior of Carlton 
House was a tolerable index of the kind of feeling 
he had for art. The sums squandered away, from 
time to time, upon that, residence, would have suf- 
ficed to render it a model of refined taste; in 
reality it offered little more than an extravagant 
accumulation of “ splendid trumpery.” There was 
glare without richness, and at the same time no little 
degree of meanness, in many particulars, without 
the slightest approach to simplicity. The Golden 
drawing-room and Gothic dining-room in the lower 
suite of apartments, were monsters of bad taste; more 
especially the latter, with its flat ceiling painted to 
resemble sky. Such being the taste of its founder, 
we may be grieved, but have no reason to be much 
astonished at finding Buckingham Palace what 


_ it is. 


So far from having helped to serve the interests 
of art in this country, that most unfortunate pile of 
building is likely to have a most injurious influence 
upon them for a long while to come. Had sculp- 
ture and painting, upon a noble scale, been employed 
for decorating some parts of the interior, it is possi- 
ble that such an example would have been followed 
by those whose opulence enables them to give direct 
encouragement to artists ; and what first commenced 
in mere fashion might ultimately terminate in real 
feeling. We are at least warranted in conjecturing 
that such would have been the resuJt, from what 
has actually taken place at Munich, where some 
private individuals have already begun to embellish 
their walls with fresco-painting. Kaulbach, one of 
the artists employed at the royal palace, is now en- 
gaged in painting an apartment for Dr Dessauer, 
with a series of mythological subjects illustrative 
of the legend of Psyche, that same delightful 
poetical mythos depicted by Raphael in the Farne- 
sina. 

But if we ourselves are far from being satisfied 
with the state of art at home, there are others here 
at home, who are not much better content with 
what has been done and is still doing at Munich. 
It is some consolation, however, to find that the 
cause of their dissatisfaction is one not likely to 
occur in this country. The grounds of their re- 
proach are not that too little, but that too much has 
been done. Art there’ assumes a rank quite out of 
proportion with that of Bavaria itself as a political 
power, Strange accusation!—singular that it 
should be"censured as inordinate vanity and folly in 
a petty German kingdom to do that which has uni- 
formly been extolled as enlightened policy and 
generous patriotism on the part of Athens and 
Florence. If Munich deserves to be sneered at as 


“a band-box capital,” the capitals of Attica and - 


Tuscany deserve the same offensive epithet. Ac- 
cording to such criticism, the world has been 
strangely at fault in its admiration, which ought 
henceforth to be diverted into another current. 
Alas! that so much of that valuable article called 
praise should have been so unthinkingly squandered 
away ! 

Again, it is alleged that the Kunsthiebend, Ludwig 
the First, has impoverished himself by his passion 
for art. Well; he might have impoverished himself 
and his subjects into the bargain, with far less credit 
to one party, and with more injurious consequences 
to the other; whereas the mode he has adopted of 
spending his money, is likely to enrich both his 
subjects and his successors. It isa XTNAG ES Cei8t, 
and, come what may, a perpetuity of fame! 

The time cannot be very far distant when stu- 
dents and travellers will resort to Munich, as the 
chosen home of art; and some among them, it is to 
be hoped, will there catch a spark of the generous en- 
thusiasm with which art is there cherished and culti- 
vated for its own sake, 


Were Sir Martin Shee and the rest of our Royal 


Academizians ordered to try the benefit of the Mu- 
nich air for a while, it might do them good ;—some 


-of them at least, for there are sevcral too far gone 
‘to.allow us to entertain any reasonable prospect of 


their recovery. Should such change of air produce 
no effect, recourse might then be had to amputation, 
there being no doubt that that body has more 
members than what are altogether serviceable or 
sound, 

—_—— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


NO. LXXXVIM.—THE CELEBRATED CASE OF ANGLADE. 
( Transluted from the French by Charlotte Smith.) 


Tux Count of Montgomery rented part of an hotel 
in the Rue Royale, at Paris. The ground floor and 
first floor were occupied by him; the second and 
third by the Sieur d’Anglade. ‘Fhe Count and 
Countess de Montgomery had an establishment suit- 
able to their rank ; they kept an almoner, and several 
male and female servants, and their horses and equi- 
page were numerous in proportion. Monsieur 
d’ Anglade (who was a gentleman, though of inferior 
rank to the Count) and his wife lived with less 
splendour, but yet with elegance and decency suit- 
able to their situation in life. ‘They had a carriage, 
and were admitted into the best companies, where 
probably d’Anglade encreased his ineome by play; 
but, on the strictest enquiry, it did not appear that 
any dishonourable actions could be imputed to him. 
The Count and Countess de Montgomery lived on a 
footing of neighbourly civility with Monsieur and 
Madame d’Anglade; and, without being very inti- 
mate, were always on friendly terms. Sometime in 
September, 1687, the Count and Countess proposed 
passing a few days at Villebousin, one of their coun- 
try houses; they informed Monsieur and Madame 
d’Anglade of their design, and invited them to be of 
the party. They accepted it; but the evening before 
they were to go, they for some reason or other (pro- 
bably because Madame d’Anglade was not very well) 
begged leave to decline the honour, and the Count 
and Countess set out without them, leaving in their 
lodgings one of the Countess’s women, four girls 
whom she employed to work for her in embroidery, 
and a boy who was kept to help the footmen. They 
took with them the priest, Francis Gagnard, who 
was their almoner, and al! their other servants. 

The Count pretended that a strange presentiment 
of impending evil hung over him, and determined 
him to return to Paris a day sooner than he intended. 
Certain it is, that instead of staying till Thursday, 
as they proposed, they came back on Wednesday 
evening. On their coming to their hotel a few mo- 
ments before their servants (who followed them on 
horseback), they observed that the door of a room on 
the ground floor, where their men-servants slept, was 
a-jar, though the almoner, who always kept the key, 
had double locked it when he went away. Monsieur 
d’Anglade, who was out when they came home, 
returned to his lodgings about eleven o'clock, bring- 
ing with him two friends, with whom he had supped 
at the President Roberts’s. On entering, he was 
told that the Count and Countess were returned, at 
which, it is said, he appeared much surprised.— 
However, he went into the apartment where they 
were, to pay his compliments. They desired him to 
sit down, and sent to beg Madame d’Anglade would 
join them; she did so, and they passed some time in 
conversation, after which they parted. The next 
morning the Count de Montgomery discovered that 
the lock of his strong box had been opened by a false 
key, from whence had been taken thirteen small 
sacks, each containing a thousand livres in silver ; 
eleven thousand five hundred livres in gold, being 
double pistoles ; and a hundred louis d’ors of a new 
coinage, called au Cordon, together with a pearl 
necklace, worth four thousand livres. 

The Count, as soon as he made this discovery, 
went to the police and preferred his complaint, de- 


* scribing the sums taken from him, and the species 


in which those sums were. The lieutenant of the 
police went directly to the hotel; where from cir- 
cumstances it clearly appeared, that the robbery 
must have been committed by some one who belonged 
to the house. Monsieur and Madame d’Anglade 
earnestly desired to have their apartments and their 


a 








servants‘examined; and, from some observations he 
then made, or some prejudice he had before enter- 
tained against Monsieur and Madame.d’ Anglade, the 


- lieutenant of the police, seems to have conceived the 


most disadvantageous opinion of them, and. to have 
been so far prepossessed with an idea of their guilt, 
that he did not sufficiently. investigate the looks and 
the conduct of others, In pursuance, however, of 
their desire to have their rooms searched, he followed 
them thither, and iooked narrowly into their drawers, 
closets, and boxes ; unmade the beds, and searched 
the mattrasses and the paillasses. On the floor they 
themselves inhabited, nothing was found: he then 
proposed ascending to the attic story, to which Mon- 
sieur d’Anglade readily consented. Madaine d’An- 
glade exeused herself from attending, saying that 
she was ill and weak. However, her husband went 
up with the officer of justice, and all was readily sub- 
mitted to his inspection. In looking into an old 
trunk, filled with clothes, remnants, and parchments, 
he found a rouleau of seventy louis d'ors au Cordon, 
wrapt in a printed paper, which printed paper was a 
genealogical table, which the Count said was his. 

This seems to have been the cireumstance which 
so far confirmed the before groundless and slight sus- 
picions of the lieutenant of the police, that it occa- 
sioned the ruin of these unfortunate people, 

As soon as these seventy louis were brought to 
light, the Count de Montgomery insisted upon it 
that they were his ; though, as they were in common 
circulation, it was as impossible for him to swear to 
them as to any other coin. He declared, however, that 
he had no doubt but that Monsieur and Madame 
d’ Anglade had robbed him ; and said that he would 
answer for the honesty of all his own people; and 
that on this occasion he could not but recollect that 
the Sieur Grimaudet, who had before oceupied this 
hotel, which: Monsieur d’Anglade had inhabited at 
the same time, had lost a valuable piece of plate. it 
was therefore, the Count said, very probable that 
d’Anglade had been guilty of both the robberies, 
which had happened in the same place while he in- 
habited it. 

On this rouleau of seventy louis d’ors, the lieute- 
nant of the police seized. He bid Monsieur d’An. 
glade count them; he did so, but, terrified at the 
imputation of guilt, and of the fatal consequence 
which in France often follows the imputation only, 
his hand trembled as he did it ; he was sensible of it, 
and said—* I tremble.”—This emotion, so natural 
even to innocence, appeared, in the eyes of the Count 
and the lieutenant, a corroboration of his. guilt. 
After this examination they descended to the ground 
floor, where the almoner, the page, and the valet-de- 
chambre were accustomed to sleep together, in a 
small room. Madame d’Anglade desired the officer 
of the police to remark, that the door of this apart- 
ment had been left open, and that the valet-de-cham- 
bre probably knew why ; of whom therefore inquiry 
should be made. Nothing was more natural than 
this observation, yet to minds already prepossessed 
with an opinion of the guilt of Anglade and his wife, 
this remark seemed to confirm it; when in the cor- 
ner of this room, where the wall formed a little 
recess, five of the sacks were discovered, which the 
Count had lost; in each of which was a thousand 
livres; and a sixth, from which upwards of two hun- 
dred had been taken. After this, no farther’ inquiry 
was made, nor any of the servants examined. ‘The 
guilt of Monsieur and Madame d’Anglade was ascer- 
tained, in the opinion of the lieutenant of the police 
and the Count de Montgomery ; and, on nostronger 

ounds than the circumstance of finding the seventy 

ouis d’ors, the emotion shewn by. d’Anglade while 
he counted them, and the remark made by his wife, 
were these unfortunate people committed to prison. 
Their effects were seized. Monsieur d’Anglade was 
thrown into a dungeon in the Chatelet ; and his wife, 
who was with child, and her little girl about four 
years old, were sent to fort l’Eveque; while the 
strictest orders were given that no person whatever 
should be admitted to speak to them. ‘Ihe prosecu- 
tion now commeneed, and the lieutenant of the police, 
who had committed the unhappy man, was to be his 
judge. D’Anglade appealed, and attempted to insti- 
tute a suit against him, and make him a party, in 
order to prevent his being competent to give judg- 
ment; but this attempt failed, and served only to 
add personal animosity to the prejudice this officer 
had before taken up against Angiade. Witnesses 
were examined ; but, far from their being heard with 
impartiality, their evidence was twisted to the pur- 
poses of those who desired to prove guilty the man 
they were determined to believe so. The almoner, 
Francis Gagnard, who was the really guilty person, 
was among those whose evidence was now admitted 
against Anglade; and this wretch had effrontery 
enough to conceal the emotions of his soul, and to 
perform a mass, which the Count ordered to be said 
at St Esprit, for the discovery of the culprits. 

The lieutenant of the police, elate with his triumph 
over the miserable prisoner, pushed on the prosecu- 
tion with all the avidity which malice and revenge 
could inspire in a vindictive spirit. In spite, how- 
ever, of all he could do, the proofs against d’ Anglade 
were still insufficient; therefore he determined to 
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have him to the torture, in hopes of bringing 
him to pares the crime. Anglade appealed, but 
the parliament confirmed the order, and the poor 
man underwent the question ordinary and extraor- 
dinary ; when, notwithstanding his acute sufferings, 
he continued firmly to protest his innocence ;_ till, 
covered with wounds, his limbs dislocated, and his 
mind enduring yet more than his body, he was car- 
ried back to his dungeon. Disgrace and ruin over- 
whelmed him; his fortune and effects were sold for 
less than a tenth of their value, which is always the 
case were law presses with its iron hand; his cha- 
racter was blasted, his health wasruined. Not natu- 
rally robust, and always accustomed, not only to the 
comforts, but the elegancies of life, a long confine- 
ment in a noisome and unwholesome dungeon had 
reduced him to the lowest state of weakness. In 
such a situation he was dragged forth to torture, and 
then plunged again into the damp and dark cavern 
from whence he came—without food. medicine, or as- 
sistance of any kind; though it is usual for those who 
suffer the torture to have medicinal help and refrest- 
ment after it. This excess of severity could be im- 
puted only to the malignant influence of the officer 
of justice, in whose power he now was. 


From the same influence it happened, that though 
the Sieur Anglade, amidst the most dreadful pains, 
had steadily protested his innocence—and though the 
evidence against him was extremely defective—sen- 
tence was given to this effect :_That Anglade should 
be condemned to serve in, he gallies for nine vears ; 
that his wife should, for the like term, be banished 
from Paris, and its jurisdiction; that they should 
pay three thousand livres reparation to the Count 
de Montgomery as ages, and make restitution of 
twenty-five thousand six hundred and seventy-three 
livres, and either return the pearl necklace or pay 
four thousand livres more. From this sum the five 
thousand seven hundred and eighty livres, found in 
the sacks in the servant’s room, were to be deducted, 
together with the seventy louis d’ors found in the 
box, of which the officer of justice had taken posses- 
sion, and also a double Spanish pistole, and seven- 
teen louis d’ors, found on the person of Anglade, 
which was his own money. 


Severe as this sentence was, and founded on such 
slight presumption, it was put immediately into exe- 
cution. Anglade, whose constitution was already 
sinking under the heavy pressure of his misfortunes, 
whose limbs were contracted by the dampness of his 
prison, and who had undergone the most exeruciat- 
ing tortures, was sent to the tower of Montgomery, 
there to remain, without assistance or consolation, 
till the convicts condemned to the gallies were ready 
to go. He was then chained with them; a situation 
how dreadful! for a gentleman, whose sensibility of 
mind was extreme, and who had never suffered the 
least hardship or difficulty till then; when he was 
plunged at once into the lowest abyss of misery, 
chained among felons, and condemned to the most 
hopeless confinement and the severest labour, with- 
out any support, but what he could procure from 
the pity of those who saw him; for of his own he 
had now nothing! Yet, dreadful as these evils were, 
he supported them with that patient firmness which 
nothing but conscious innocence eould have pro- 
duced. Reduced to the extreme of human wretch- 
edness, he felt not for himself; but when he reflected 
on the situation of his wife, and his infant daughter, 
his fortitude forsook him. A fever had, from his 
first confinement, prayed on his frame; its progress 
grew more rapid, and he felt his death inevitable; 
when the galley-slaves being collected to depart, he 
besought leave to see his wife, and to give his last 
blessing to his child—but it was denied him !—He 
submitted, and prepared to go; but being too weak 
to stand, he was put into a waggon, whence he was 
lifted at night, when they stopped, and laid on straw, 
in a barn or out-house, and the next morning carried 
again between two men to the waggon to continue 
his journey. In this manner, and believing every 
hour would be his last, the unhappy man arrived at 
Marseilles. It was asserted, but for the honour of 
human nature should not be believed, that the Count 
de Montgomery pressed his departure, notwithstand- 
ing the deplorable condition he was in, and even 
waited on the road to see him pass, aud eujoy the 
horrid spectacle of his sufferings.—The unhappy 
wife of this injured man had not been treated with 
more humanity. She had been dragged to prison, 
separate from that of her husband, and confined in a 
dungeon. i 





She was with child, and the terror she 
had undergone occasioned her to miscarry. Long 
fainting fits sueceeded ; and she had no help but that 
of her little girl, who, young as she was, endeavoured 
to recall her dying mother by bathing her temples ; 
and by making her smell to bread dipped in wine. 
But as she believed every fainting fit would be her 
last, she implored the jailor to allow her a confessor ; 
after much delay he sent one; and by his means the 
poor woman received succour and sustenance; but 
while she slowly gathered strength, her little girl 
grew ill. The noisome damps, the want of proper 
food, and of fresh air, overcame the tender frame of 
the poor child; and then it was that the distraction 
and despair of the mother was at its height. In the 





middle of a rigorous winter, they were in a cavern, 
where no air could enter, and where the damps only 
lined the wall; a little charcoal, in an earthen pot, 
was all the fire they had; and the smoke was so of- 
fensive and dangerous, that it encreased rather than 
diminished their sufferings. In this dismal place 
the mother saw her child sinking under a disease, for 
which she had no remedies. Cold sweats accom- 
panied it, and she had neither clean linen for her nor 
fire to warm her; and, as even their food depended 
on charity, and they were not allowed to see any 
body, they had no relief but what the priest from 
time to time procured them. At length, and as a 
great favour. they were removed to a place less damp, 
to which there was a little window: but the window 
was stopped, and the fumes of the charcoal were as 
noxious here as in the cavern they had left. Here 
they remained, however, (Providence having pro- 
longed their lives) for four or five months.— Monsieur 
d’Anglade, not being in a condition to be chained to 
the oar, was sent to the hospital of the convicts at 
Marseilles ; his disease still preyed on the poor re- 
mains of a ruined constitution, but his sufferings 
were lengthened out beyond what his weakness 
seemed to promise. It was near four months after his 
arrival at Marseilles that, being totally exhausted, he 
felt his last moments approach, and desired to receive 
the sacraments: before they were administered to 
him, he solemnly declared, as he hoped to be received 
into the presence of the searcher of hearts, that he 
was innocent of the crime laid to his charge ; that he 
forgave his inexorable prosecutor and his partial 
judge, and felt no other regret in quitting the world, 
than that of leaving his wife and his child exposed 
to the miseries of poverty, and the disgrace of his 
imputed crime: but he trusted his vindication to 
God, who had, he said, lent him fortitude to fendure 
tbe sufferings he had not deserved; and then, after 
having received the Eucharist with piety and com- 
posure, he expired ; a martyr to unjust suspicion, and 
hasty or malicious judgment. 


He had been dead only a few weeks, when several 
persons who had known him received anonymous 
letters; the letters signified, that the person who 
wrote them was on the point of hiding himself in a 
convent for the rest of his life; but before he did so, 
his conscience obliged him to inform whom it might 
concern, that the Sieur Anglade was innocent of the 
robbery committed in the apartments of the Count 
de Montgomery; that the perpetrators were one 
Vincent Belestre, the son of a tanner of Mans; and 
a priest named Gagnard, a native also of Mans, who 
had been the Count’s almoner. The letters added, 
that a woman of the name of De la Comble could 
give light into the whole affair. One of these letters 
was sent to the Countess de Montgomery, who, how- 
ever, had not generosity enough to show it; but the 
Sieur Loysillon, and some others, who had received 
at the same time the same kind of letters, determined 
to inquire into the affair; while the friends of the 
Count de Montgomery, who began to apprehend 
that he would be disagreeably situated, if his prose- 
eution ef d'Anglade should be found unjust, pre- 
tended to discover that these letters were dictated by 
Madame d’Anglade, who hoped by this artifice to 
deliver her husband’s memory from the odium which 
rested on it, and herself and her child from the dun- 
geon in which they were still confined. An enquiry 
was set on foot after Belestre and Gagnard, who had 
some time before quitted the Count’s service. It was 
found that Belestre was a consummate villain, who 
had in the early part of his life been engaged in an 
assassination, for which he was obliged to fly from 
his native place; that he had been a soldier, had killed 
his sergeant in a quarrel, and deserted ; then return. 
ing to his own country, had been a wandering vaga~ 
bond, going by different names, and practising 
every species of roguery; that he had sometimes 
been a beggar, and sometimes a bully, about 
the streets of Paris, but always much acquainted and 
connected with Gagnard, his countryman: and that 
suddenly, from the lowest indigence, he had appeared 
to be in affluence; had bought himself rich clothes, 
had shown various sums of money, and had pur- 
chased an estate near Mans, for which he had paid 
between nine and ten thousand livres. 

Gagnard, who was the son of the gaoler of Mans, 
had come to Paris without either clothes or money, 
and had subsisted on charity, or by saying masses at 
St Esprit, by which he hardly gained enough to 
keep him alive; when the Count de Montgomery 
took him. It was impossible what he got in his 
service, as wages, could enrich him: yet, immediately 
after quitting it, he was seen c.othed neatly in his 
clerical habit; his expenses for his entertainments 
were excessive ; he had plenty o: money in his poc- 
ket; and had taken a woman out of the street, whom 
he had established in handsome lodgings, and clothed 
with the greatest profusion of finery.—These obser- 
vations alone, had they been made in time, were suf- 
ficient to have opened the way to a discovery, which 
might have saved the life, and redeemed the honour 
of the unfortunate d’Anglade. Late as it was, jus- 
tice was now ready to overtake them, and the 
hand of Providence itself seemed to assist. Gag- 
nard being in a tavern, in the street St André 


des Ares, was present at a quarrel wherein a 

man was killed; was sent to prison, with 

the rest of the people in the house; ‘and: abow 

the same time, a man who had been robbed and 

cheated by Belestre, near three years before, met him, 

watched him to his lodgings, and put him into the 

hands of the Marechaussée. ese two wretches 

being thus ia the hands of justice, for other crimes, 

underwent an examination. relative to the robbery of 

the Count de Montgomery : they betrayed themselves 

by inconsistent answers. Their accomplices were 

apprehended ; and the whale affair now appeared so 

clear, that it was only astonishing how the criminals 

could ever have been mistaken. The guardians of 
Constantia Guillemot, the daughter of d’Anglade, 

now desired to be admitted parties in the suit, on 

behalf of their ward; that the guilt of Belestre and 

Gagnard might be proved, and the memory of Mon- 

sieur d’Anglade, and the character of his widow, 

justified ; as well as that she might, by fixing the 

guilt on those who were really culpable, obtain restitu- 

tion of her father’s effects, and amends from the Count 

de Montgomery. She became, through her guardian, 

prosecutrix of the two villains ;. the principal witness 

against whom was a man called the Abbé de Font. 

pierre, who had belonged to the association of thieves 
of which Belestre was a member. This man said, 
that he had written the anonymous letters which led 
to the discovery; for that, after the death of d’An. 
glade, his conscience reproached him with being privy 
to so enormous a crime. He swore that Belestre had 
obtained from Gagnard the impressions of the 
Count’s keys in wax, by which means he had others 
made that opened the locks. He said, that soon after 
the condemnation of d’ Anglade to the gallies, he was 
in a room adjoining to one where Belestre and Gag- 
nard were drinking and feasting; that he heard the 
former say to the latter, “ Come, my friend, let us 
drink and enjoy ourselves, while this fine fellow, this 
Marquis d’Anglade, is at the gallows.” To which 
Gagnard replied, with a sigh, ‘“* Poor man, I cannot 
help being sorry for him; he was a good kind of 
man, and was always very civil and obliging to me.” 
Belestre then exclaimed with a laugh, “Sorry! 
what, sorry for a man who has secured us from sus- 
picion, and made our fortune?” Much other dis- 
course of the same kind he repeated. And De la 
Comble deposed that Belestre bad shewn her great 
spms of money, and a beautiful pearl necklace; and 
when she asked him where he got all this? he 
answered, that he had won it at play. These, and 
many other circumstances related by this woman, con- 
firmed his guilt beyond a doubt. In his pocket were 
found a Gazette of Holland, in which he had (it was 
supposed) caused it to be inserted, that the men wlio 
had been guilty of the robbery, for which the Sieur 
d’Anglade had been condemned, were executed for 
some other crime at Orleans, hoping by this means to 
stop any farther inquiry. A letter was also found on 
him from Gagnard, which advised him of the ru- 
mours which were spread from the anonymous let- 
ters; and desiring him to find some means to quiet 
or get rid of the Abbé Fontpierre. 


The proof of the criminality of these two men 
being fully established, they were condemned to 
death; and, being previously made to undergo the 
question ordinary and extraordinary, they confessed, 
Gagnard upon the rack, and Belestre at the place of 
execution, that they had committed the robbery. 
Gagnard declared, that if the Lieutenant of the police: 
had pressed him with questions the day that d’An- 
glade and his wife were taken up, he was in such 
confusion, he should have confessed all. 


These infamous men having suffered the punish- 
ment of their crime, Constantia Guillemot d’An- 
glade continued to prosecute the suit against the 
Count de Montgomery, for the unjust accusation be 
had made; who endeavoured, by the chicane which 
his fortune gave him the power to command, to 
evade the restitution. At length, after a very long 
process, the court decided—that the Count de 
Montgomery should restore to the widow and 
daughter of d’Anglade, the sum which their 
effects and all the property that was seized 
had produced—that he should farther pay them a 
certain sum, as amends for the damages and injuries 
they had sustained — and that their condemnation 
should be erased, and their honours restored ; which, 
though it was all the reparation that could now be 
made them, could not bind up the incurable wounds 
they had suffered in this unjust and cruel prose- 
eution. 


Mademoiselle d’Anglade, whose destiny excited 
universai commiseration, was taken into the protec- 
tion of some generous persons about the court, who 
raised for her a subscription, which at length 
amounted to an hundred thousand livres; which, 
together with the restitution of her father's effects, 

a handsome provision for her; and she was 
married to Monsieur des Essarts, a Counsellor of 
Parliament. 
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THE LIFE OF MACKINTOSH. 
Memoirs of the Life of The Right Honourable 

Sir James Mackintosh. Edited by his Son, Robert 

James Mackintosh, Esq. Fellow of New College, 

Oxford. 2vols.,8vo. Moxon. 1835. 

Tuis is upon the whole, we think, about as inter- 
esting and delightful a piece of biography as we 
have ever read. “As we mean, however, to give a 
pretty full abstract of the book,—a task which we 
shall be able only partially to accomplish in our pre- 
sent number,—we shall defer any general remarks we 
may have to make on the subject of it, until we have 
brought our narrative of the Life to a close. 
We shall here only observe, that the work, if we are 
not mistaken, will raise Mackintosh in the estimation 
of most of its readers, disclosing, as it does, in the 
picture of his history, a back-ground of private worth, 
which was of course hidden till now from the gene- 
rality of those who knew him as a public character. 
This is, therefore, a very proper monument for the 
piety of a sonto erect. The editor, we ought also to 
say, has done his part with very considerable ability, 
and in the most becoming spirit and manner. 

The book opens with an autobiographical frag- 
ment, written by Sir James when he was in India, 
in 1805, which we are sorry to say extends only to 
twenty-eight pages, and brings down the account of 
his Life no farther than to his twentieth year. From 
this it appedrs that he was born at Aldourie, on the 
banks of Loch Ness, within seven miles of the town 
of Inverness, on the 24th of October, 1765. “ My 
father,” he says, “ Captain John Mackintosh, was the 
representative of a family which had for two centu- 
ries possessed a small estate called Kellachie, which 
I inherited from him, and which I was obliged to 
sell.” By his mother’s side he was connected with 
Brigadier-General Fraser, who fell in America in 
1777; with Dr Fraser, physician in London; and 
with Mrs Fraser Tytler, the wife of Lord Wood- 
houselee, the late Judge of the Court of Session in 
Scotland, and known in the literary world by his 
* Essay on the Principles of Translation,’ his ‘ Ele- 
ments of General History,’ and other works ; as his 
father, Mr William Tytler, is by his ‘ Critical In- 
quiry into the Evidence against Mary Stuart ;’ and 
as is also his son, the present Mr Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, by his ‘ History of Scot!and.’ 

Soon after Mackintosh’s birth, his father went to 
join his regiment in the West Indies, leaving his 
wife and child with the mother and sisters of the 
former. ‘My mother,” he continues, “ was not 
happy. My father, a subaltern, and younger brother, 
found his pay not too much for his own expenses, 
and all the kindness of her family did not deliver 
her mind from the painful feeling of dependence. 
This, perhaps, contributed to the extreme affection 
which she felt for me. . ... The only infant in 
a family of several women, they rivalled each other 
in kindness and indulgence towards me, and I think 
T can at this day discover in my character many of 
the effects of this early education.” 

In his tenth year he was sent to school at the 
small town of Fortrose. After this he appears to have 
seen little of his mother (for he was boarded in the 
town), except during the vacation, when he always 
returned to his grandmother's. Ina few years more 


_ they parted for the last time. “In the year 1779,” 


he says, “ I parted from my good and fond mother, 
who went to England to my father, then in camp 
near Plymouth, and who soon after accompanied 
him to Gibraltar, where sbe died. She wrote me 
two letters, in one of which she described the action 


‘between Sir George Rodney and Don Juan Langara, 


of which she was an eye-witness; and in her last she 
sent me two Scotch bank-notes of one pound each, 
which seemed, at that time, an inexhaustible for- 
tune.” Headds, “ Sometime before my first school. 
master died. He had been effective and severe. Hewas 
sueeecded by the usher, a man of the name of 


Stalker, of great honesty and good-nature, but far 





too indulgent to me to be useful. He employed me 
in teaching what very little I knew to the younger 
boys. I went and came, read and lounged, as I 
pleased. I could very imperfectly construe a small 
part of Virgil, Horace, and Sallust. Here my progress 
at school ended. Whatever I have done beyond has 
been since added by my own irregular reading. 
But no subsequent circumstance could make up for 
that invaluable habit of vigorous and methodical 
industry which the indulgence and irregularity of 
my short life prevented me from acquiring, and of 
which I have painfully felt the want in every part 
of my life.” It appears, however, that even already 
the future orator and politician had begun to break 
out. Mackintosh and several of his companions, it 
seems, were wont, at play-hours, to convert the 
school-room into a debating chamber, to which they 
gave the name of the House of Commons, and in 
which a ministry and a regular opposition wrangled 
with each other about all the public questions of the 
the day. -As we should expect to find, Mackintosh 
was here indisputably the first figure. “One day,” 
says the correspondent, in whose letter the account 
is given, “he was Fox, another Burke, or some 
other leading member of opposition; but when no 
one ventured to reply to his arguments, he would 
change sides for the occasion,—personate North, 
and endeavour to combat what he conceived the 
strongest parts in his own speech.” 

In October 1780 he became a student of King’s 
College, at Aberdeen ; and there, during an attend- 
ance of four winters, he passed through the usual 
academical course. His summers were always spent 
with his grandmother. It was at Aberdeen that he 
formed his acquaintance with the late Robert Hall, 
the? distinguished Baptist preacher, who was one of 
his fellow students. Different as their tastes and 
dispositions were in many respects, they became in- 
timate and attached friends, as they continued to be 
through life. During all the time of their attend- 
ance at the University, the two appear to have been 
looked upon as the most distinguished among the 


students. 
Before he left school, Mackintosh had commenced 


scribbler in the usual fashion, by the inditing of 
verse. Having brought a cargo of that article with 
him to College, he was commonly known there for 
some time by the appellation of the Poet. His first 
themes, however, had heen merely warlike and histo- 
rical. But “I had now,” he says, ‘ the usual sub- 
ject of verse. About the year 1782 I fell violently 
in love with a very beautiful girl, Miss S ’ 
daughter of Mr S——, of I——, about three years 
younger than myself. I wooed her in prose and 
rhyme till she returned my passion. For three or 
four years this amour was the principal object of my 
thoughts; during one half year almost the only oc- 
cupation of my time. I became extremely impatient 
for an carly establishment in life, which shou!d en- 
able me to marry. The simplicity of my habits of 
life, and the eagerness of my passion, combined to 
inspire me with the most philosophical mederation. 
My utmost ambition did not soar beyond a Profes- 
sorship at Aberdeen. The means of accomplishing 
this humble project were, however, scanty. The re- 
turn of my father from Gibraltar, at the peace in 
1783, gave me the little help of a very good- 
natured and indulgent parent, perhaps too ready 
to yield to all my wishes. But he had 
passed his life in another world; and the utmost he 
could contribute towards the execution of my scheme 
was a letter to his friend, Major Mercer, whose in- 
fluence I represented as all-powerful with the literati 
of Aberdeen. Whether this letter was ever sent, I 
know not. The plea (plan?) was gradually relin- 
quished, and in spring, 1784, I finally quitted col- 
lege, with little regular and exact knowledge, but 
with considerable aetivity of mind, and boundless 
literary ambition. ‘The world was all before me,’ 
and I had to choose my profession. My own in- 
clination was toward the Seotch bar. But my father’s 








fortune was thought too small for me to venture on 
so uncertain a pursuit, To a relation from 
London, then in the Highlands, I expressed my wish 
to be a bookseller in the capital, conceiving that co 
paradise could surpass the life spent amongst books, 
and diversified by the society of men of genius, My 
cousin, a ‘son of earth,’ knew no difference between 
a bookseller and a tallow-chandler, except in the 
amount of the annual profit. He astonished me by 
the information that a creditable bookseller, like 
any other considerable dealer, required a capital, 
which I had no means of commanding; and 
that- he seldom was at leisure. to peruse: any 
book but his ledger. It is needless to say that his 
account of the mattet was pretty just; but I 
now think that a well-educated man, of moderate 
fortune, would probably find the life of a bookseller 
in London very agreeable. Our deliberations ter-~ 
minated in the choice of physic, and I set out for 
Edinburgh to begin my studies, in October 1784. 
In the meantime I am ashamed to confess, that my 
youthful passion had insensibly declined, and, during 
this last absence, was nearly extinguished. The 
young lady afterwards married a physician at Inver- 
ness, and is now, I hope, the happy, as well as re- 
spectable mother of a latge family.” 

At Edinburgh he found himself in a new world. 
Among the distinguished men then residing in that 
city, and whom he met occasionally at the house of 
his relation, Mr Fraser Tytler, and elsewhere, were 
Adam Smith, John Home (the author of Douglas), 
Henry Mackenzie, Dr Cullen, Dr Robertson, Dr 
Adam Fergusson, Dr Hutton (the geologist), Pro- 
fessors Robison and Dugald Stewart, Dr. James 
Gregory, &c. The society, however, of these esta- 
blished lights ‘of the literature and science of the 
time, some of whom showed themselves much dis- 
posed to pay him attention, our young enthusiast 
speedily deserted for that of the half man of genius, 
half quack, John Brown, the once famous founder 
of what was called after him the Brunonian system 
of medicine. “I was speculative, lazy, and factious,” 
he says, “and predisposed, to Brunonianism by all 
these circumstances.” One advantage of this fit of 
heresy was, that it roused him, for a time at least, to 
take some interest in the studies of his profession, 
which it does not seem very probable that he other- 
wise would have done. He became an active member 
of the Royal Medical Society. ‘ In three months,” 
he says, “after my arrival in Edinburgh, before I 
could have distinguished bark from James’s powder, 
or a pleurisy from a dropsy in the chamber of a sick 
patient, I discussed with the utmost fluency and 
confidence the most difficult questions in the science 
of inedicine.” He was also soon after admitted into 
the Speculative Society, which, from its establish- » 
ment, about seventy years ago, down to the present 
day, has been the chief arena for the display of phi- 
losophical and oratorical talent among the youths of 
At this time it 
reckoned among its leaders several persons who have 


the University of Edinburgh. 


since distinguished themselves in literature or public 
life—Charles Hope, the present Lord President of 
the Court of Session ; Malcolm Laing, the historian ; 
Benjamin Constant, the late eminent member of the- 
French Chamber of Deputies; Adam Gillies, now 
Lord Gillies, a Lord of Session and Justiciary; and 
Thomas A. Emmett, afterwards so conspicuous in 
the Irish rebellion, the elder brother of the un- 


‘fortunate Robert Emmett, who was executed in. 


1803. It is remarkable that, with the exception of 
President Hope, all these persons, including Mackin-~ 
tosh, eventually attached themselves to what is called 
the liberal side in politics. «“ When I was in Scot- 
land, in 1801,” says Mackintosh, “Constant was a 
tribune in France; C. Hope, Lord Advocate; and 
Emmett, bis former companion, a prisoner under 
his controul.” 

Having taken his degree of M. D.,—and, notwith- 
standing his irregular habits, and the desultory way 
in which he had studied, it would appear with more 
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than ordinary credit,—at the close_of the session of 
1787, he repaired in the spring of the following year 
to London, with the intention of commencing the 
practice of his profession. Here, however, at that 
time of universal excitement, in the first out-break 
of the French Revolution, politics soon carried him 
away from physic. He speedily became an ardent 
member of the Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion, as well as of various debating clubs. “ Instead 
of attending to his business,” a’person who was in- 
terested in his success wrote to a friend in the 
Highlands, “my gentleman was parading the streets 
with Horne Tooke’s colours in his hat.” In the 
meantime his father died, and left him the “few 
paternal acres ;” the small revenue derived from 
which, however, was burdened by an annuity to the 
widow of a former ‘proprietor. But the property 
enabled him to borrow some money for present use ; 
and, on the 18th of February 1788, he married Miss 
Catherine Stuart, a young lady who was a frequent 
visitor at the house of his relation, Mr Fraser, a 
wine-merchant in Clipstone street, near Fitzroy 
square, where he boarded, but whom, if the dates 
here given be correct, he could not have seen 
very many times when he determined to make her 
his wife. Miss Stuart was a sister of Mr Charles 
and Mr Daniel Stuart, “well known respectively,” 
says the editor, “in the literary and political circles 
of London.” 


After an attempt, which he does not seem to have ~ 


pushed with any eagerness, to establish himself as 
a physician at Bath, be made a tour, in company 
with his wife, through the Low Countries; and, on 


his return to London, became a regular writer in‘ 


the * Oracle’ newspaper. From this time he may 
be considered as having finally abandoned his origi- 
nal profession. He soon after, indeed, formally pro- 
ceeded to adopt another by entering himself a 
student of one of the Inns of Court. 

The next event which’ the biography records at 
once raised Mackintosh from obscurity to the full 
blaze of political distinction. Burke's ‘Reflections 
on the Revolution in France,’ were published in 
November, 1790. In April 1791 appeared the 
‘Vindier Gallice’ otherwise entitled a ‘ Defence 
of the French Revolution and its English Admirers, 
against the Accusations of Edmund Burke, by 
James Mackintosh, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esquire.’ 
This production ‘“ was finished,” says the present 
work, “in a great hurry, of which it bears internal 
marks ; the first part being, as was said, committed 
to the press before the last was written. Such as it 
was, it at once placed its author, at the age of little 
more than twenty-six, in the very first rank of the 
great party who were upholding in this country the 
cause of France, which could scarcely, at that mo- 
ment, be said to have ceased to be the cause of 
rational freedom. He was courted and caressed 
on all hands: his company was eagerly sought for. 
In short, he was, as he expressed it himself, for a few 
months, ‘the lion of the place,’—a character of which 
the simplicity and modesty of his nature did not well 
adapt him to discharge the passive functions, or lead 
him to wish the prolonged enjoyment.” “ 

The price originally agreed upon for the ‘ Vindicize 
Gallice’ was, it seems, only thirty pounds ; but the 
publishers, the Robinsons of Paternoster row, libe- 
rally repeated that payment several times, on the 
extraordinary success of the book, which quickly ran 
through three editions. 

To a short account of this celebrated work the 
present editor has subjoined an extract from an 
unpublished sketch of the political character of Mr 
Burke, drawn up by Sir James many years subse- 
quently. We do not know that anything has ever 
been written on the subject of that extraordinary 
person so able and philosophical as this exposition. 
It is well known that Mackintosh lived to forsake 
and recant nearly everything that he had advanced 
in the ‘ Vindiciz’ in opposition to the ‘ Reflections.’ 
In a letter here printed, addressed, in 1796, before 
their acquaintance, to Mr Burke himself, he says,— 

“ For a time, indeed, seduced by the love of what I 
thought liberty, I ventured to oppose, without ever 
ceasing to venerate, that writer who had nourished 


my understanding with the most whoh prineip} 

of political wisdom. . . . Simce that time, a 
melancholy experience has undeceived me on many 
subjects, in which I was then the dupe of my own 
enthusiasm.” Still more strongly we find him ex- 
pressing himself ‘afterwards, in a letter to his friend, 
Mr George Moore, dated July 6, 1800, in which, 
referring to the leetures he was then delivering at 
Lincoln’s-Inn, he says, “I greatly admire your 
honesty and magnanimity, in openly confessing your 





conversion. I think I shall have the courage to 
imitate you. I have too long’ submitted to mean 


and evasive compromises. It is my intention in this 
winter’s leetures, to profess publicly and unequivo- 
cally, that I abhor, ebjure, and for ever renounce the 
French Revolution, with all its sanguinary history, 
its abominable principles, and for ever execrable 
leaders. J hope I shall be able to wipe off the dis- 
grace of having been ‘once betrayed into an appro- 
bation of that conspiracy against God and man, the 
greatest scourge of the world, and the chief stain 
upon human annals.” Something of the heat and 
vehemence of feeling, which here, as he well adds, 
transports him “to the borders of rant,” he after- 
wards lost; but to the close of his life he certainly 
never returned to‘his first principles and opinions. 
A full snd most interesting account of his change of 
views is given by himself in a letter printed in the 
present work, which he addressed to his friend, the 
late Mr Richard Sharp, from Bombay, in Decem- 
ber, 1804. 

In Michaelmas Term, 1795, he was at length 
called to the bar. He attached himself at first to 
the home circuit, but soon after, on the suggestion of 
Mr Basil Montagu, left that for the Norfolk circuit. 
In the end of the year 1796, he made the personal 
acquaintance of Mr Burke, with whom he spent that 
Christmas, the Jast which Burke ever saw, at Bea- 
consfield. On the 8th of April, 1797, he sustained 
a heavy blow by the death of Mrs Mackintosh, which 
left him a widower with three daughters. On the 
10th of April, 1798, he ‘married his second wife, 
Catherine, the second daughter of John Allen, Esq. 
of Cresselly, in the county of Pembroke. 

In 1799, he published his proposals for a course of 
Lectures on the Law of Nature and Nations, which 
he delivered that year, and also the following, by the 
permission, of the Benchers, in the hall of Lincoln's 
Inn. Writing to Mr Moore, on the 25th of April 
1799, he says—* The number of my pupils amounted 
to above one hundred and fifty, among whom are six 
Peers, a dozen members of the House of Commons, 
not one of either sort from my own friends in oppo- 
sition, except Lord Holland and Brogden. I own 
this piqued me not a little; but I owe duties to my 
own character, which their ingratitude shall not pro- 
voke me to violate. The other party have shown great 
patronage of the undertaking. Grant, Lord Minto, S. 

glas, Canning, &c., have attended most of them 
regularly.” It wasin the course of these Lectures, 
as already intimated, that he first made public pro- 
fession ‘of the change which had taken place in his 
political sentiments. “That the tone of these lee- 
tures,” says the editor of the Life, “was different 
from that of the ‘ Vindicie Gallice, and of his 
‘Letter to Mr Pitt,’ (written in 1792) cannot ke 
denied. * * * He was too honest and impartial 
not to acknowledge this change in his feelings. It 
had now for some time influenced his conversation ; 
and when he resolved to give his Lectures on the 
subject of Law, he naturally directed the force of 
his observations, rather against the errors which he 
regarded as the dangerous evils of the time, than in 
favour of those principles of liberty, of which he had 
formerly been the successful advocate.” The state’ of 
his feelings at this time, in regard to party politics, 
may be further judged of by the following extract 
from ‘ The Diary of a Lover of Literature,’ the pro- 
duction ‘of the late Mr Thomas Green, of Ipswich : 
« June 20, 1800. Had a long conference with Mr 
Mackintosh. Of he observed, with all his 
wisdom he was foolish enough to be factious, and 
from an aversion to the present administration (in 
common with himself) as enemies to freedom, to lend 
his countenance and support to a party who were 
prepared to introduce a domination ten times more 
formidable. Expressed a vehement disgust at the 
intolerance of these bigots for pretended liberality.” 

The success of Mackintosh at the bar appears to 
have been very considerable for thé short time that 
he praetised. His son here tells us that he was 
eventually in the receipt of an income of about 
1,200/. a-year. In several causes, also, in which he 
appeared,;,he greatly distinguished himself. His 
most renowned display, however, is that which he 
made on the trial of the French refugee Pellier, for 
a libel on Bonaparte, in February 1803. His speech 
upon this cecasion, a very brilliant piece of rhetoric, was 

erwards published. It was immediately after this 
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trial that,on the arrival of the intelligence of the 
death of Sir William Syer, the Reeorder of Bombay, 
he received from Mr Addington, then Prime Minister, 
the appointment to the vacant office. He embarked 
for India on the 13th of February 1804, with his 
wife, five daughters, a governess, and servants, and 
arrived at his destination on the 26th of May. 

The last three hundred pages of the first volume 
are occupied with the account of Sir James’s resi- 
dence in India. The details are principally furnished 
by his own letters and journals. These do not place 
before us a picture either of much literary industry 
and determination, or of general satisfaction with the 
position in which the writer found himself ;—his old 
indolence and desultory habits of study clung to him 
with augmented force in a clime that relaxed all the 
energies both of body and mind; and, accustomed 
as he had been to the excitements of London 
society, he soon discovered that he had made 
a grievous miscalculation in expecting to find 
in his exile an uate compensation for all 
of which it deprived him. Still there is much in 
this part of the book that is both interesting. and 
very delightful. Amid the regrets of the ever-pro- 
crastinating projector, and the fretting of the eager 
politician thrown out from the race of ambition and 
patriotism, there is everything that is beautiful and 
soothing in the picture 6f domestic affeetion and 
happiness, of which we have many glimpses; and the 
amiable nature which breathes from every page of 
the letters and other compositions, is also very attrac- 
tive. Sir James's letters and journals also contain a 
good many things that have an interest and value of 
their own, without reference to the writer. Soon 
after his arrival in India, he proceeded to exert him- 
self in the establishment of an association for 
literary purposes, which he had at length the satis- 
faction of seeing opened on the 26th of November 
1805, under the name of the Literary Society of 
Bombay. Ancther of his early plans, in which he 
made considerable progress, was the formation of a 
comparative vocabulary of Indian languages. The 
institution, in connection with the Literary Society, 
of a library, which has since become very extensive 
and valuable, was one of the greatest benefits which 
he conferred upon the town of Bombay. To various 
literary undertakings by his countrymen resident 
both in this and the other presidencies, he gave 
encouragement in“ his power. And, although his 
own studies do not appear to have led to much book- 
making, his readings seem to have been tolerably 
extensive in philosophy and elegant literature, 
both in his own and other languages. He also, 
from time to time, performed journeys to other 
parts of India, and, in this way, saw a great deal of 
the country in various directions. In December 
1805 he made an excursion to the town of Poonah, 
the new capital of the Mahratta empire, whieh 
stands a short way up the country. In the close of 
the year 1807, after proceeding down the coast as 
far as Goa, he proceeded thence across the peninsula, 
by the way of Seringapatam, to Madras. And 
the]next year he made an extensive tour in the 
Decean, visiting the ancient city of Beejapoor, and 
remaining for a fortnight at Hyderabad, the capital 
of the dominions of the Nizam. A copious journal 
of this tour is here printed, and occupies nearly 
the whole of the last eighty pages of the first 
volume. 


—_—— ° 


QUIN'S STEAM VOYAGE DOWN THE 
DANUBE. 

A Steam Voyage down the Danube ; with Sketches of 
Hungary, Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey, &c. By 
Michael J. Quin, Author of ‘ A Visit to Spain.’ 
2 vols. 8vo. London: R. Bentley. 


Ever since we heard of the project, got up chiefly 
by some enterprising Hungarian noblemen, tc render 
the Danube navigable from above Vienna to its 
mouths on the Black Sea, and of the most weleome 
news that a steam company was formed and two 
steam-boats already plying up and down that river, 
we have been anxious that some intelligent traveller 
should visit the scenes, and give us a plain account 
of the actual state of these proceedings. The newly- 
modelled constitution of the two principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, which have been allowed 
some of the privileges of free trade, and which have 
two good ports on the Danube (already frequented 
by the British flag) at Galatz and Ibraila, only about 
fifty or sixty miles from the Black Sea, gave an ad- 
ditional interest to the subject of Danube navi- 
gation, and offered to the traveller a large and im- 
portant topic, concerning which any new information 
would be very acceptable. 

On taking up Mr Quin’s book, although we 
quiekly perceived he was not the kind of traveller 
likely to do justice to such a trip, we were not pre- 
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pared to expect that he should so very ‘generally fail 
in gratifying our curiosity, or that he should slur 
over or altogether omit the points of the subject that 
are most interesting. He did not descend the 
Danube to the Black Sea; he did not get near to 
Ibraila or Galatz; he did not even go so far as the 
important fortress of Silistria on the right or Turkish 
bank of the river, where the Russians still maintain 
a formidable garrison to over-awe the Sultan, and 
keep their road open to Constantinople ; but, dis- 
embarking at Rutschuk, he quitted the river he pre- 
tends to describe, and went over-land by Schumla 
and the Balkan mountains to the Turkish capital. 
Hundreds of travellers have made the same voyage, 
but not in a steam-boat, and we should still have 
been thankful to Mr Quin if he had given us an 
intelligible aceount of the obstructions that lie in the 
way of that kind of navigation between Pesth in 
Hungery, where he embarked, and Rutschuk in 
Bulgaria, where he landed. In addition to this, he 
might have given a few of those graphic sketches of 
scenery, manners, the state of cultivation, and the 
general condition of the people, that we have a right 
to expect from a traveller who lays two copious 
volumes before us. But there is little of all this: his 
descriptions of the river and of the works going on 
upon it, are so short and vague that we can make 
nothing of them; his few pictures of scenery are 
vapid and indistinct ; and, in most instances," when 
he should be describing men and manners, he is 
talking about his dinners and suppers, or giving us 
an account of his powers of driving a hard bargain, or 
of his ‘courage in facing fatigues and dangers that 
only existed in his own imagination. Why, as to 
the danger and fatigue, a friend of our’s, a young 
Englishman, with another Englishman for his com- 
panion, and only one attendant, rowed down the 
Danube from Presburg to Rutschuk in a small 
open boat which he had purchased at the first of 
these two places. 


Mr Quin, who had evidently no previous know- 
ledge of the countries he was to pass through—a 
knowledge which is to be obtained toa certain ex- 
tent by reading their history, and the accounts given 
of them by preceding travellers, not only commits 
gross mistakes, but is guilty of scandal and injustice 
against the people of those countries in repeating 
stories told to him by persons he casually meets with, 
and who seem to have taken advantage of his igno- 
rance and credulity. He tells us, on the authority 
of an English groom in the service of a Hungarian 
nobleman ut Tolna, and whom he communed with 
on board the steamer that a great mass of the 
Hungarian aristocracy live by open plunder, 
entering their neighbours’ fields at noon day, 
and cutting down and carrying off as much of the 
corn, or other produce, as they choose. This surely 
might have been calumny enough; but this is not 
all. He goes on to say, that these men are most 
notorious assassins, who sourdef all. who give them 
any offence,—never being judicially brought to 
aceount for their crimes! This will be news indeed 
to the high-minded men in the Hungarian Diet, who 
maintain their constitutional rights, and check with 
@ power that is on the increase, the encroachments 
of Austrian absolutism. But, to do justice to the 
Austrian government, for which no one will suspect 
us of a partiality, we must say, that wherever its 
influence extends, the property of the farmer, and 
peasant is efficiently protected from all attacks, that 
@ good. poliee is maintained, and the crime of murder 
punished without any distinetion of persons. But-no- 
hody ever heard of this frequency of crime exeept 
Mr Quin. ‘We know perseus who have lived 
years at Tolna, the place of his groom's _re- 
sidence, which is only at the distance of two 
day’s journey from Vienna, aad who never saw 
a single instance either of the assassinations 
or of the wholesale robberies he eharges the Hun- 
garians with. Nay, more ;—we have friends who have 
been ‘settled in remote parts of Hungary, and who 
never witnessed any of these acts of aggression. The 
constitution of Hungary is, it is true, aristoeratical, 
but nobility is there so common, that it includes 
nearly all the middling classes, and no smal! portion 


of the working classes. The privileges of the high 
nobility, who hold great estates, have been gradually 
abridged or voluntarily surrendered—the leading 
magnates of the Diet have distinguished themselves 
by earnest endeavours to elevate the goneral condition 
of their countrymen—and as for the provincial gentry, 
we question whether they are more proud and ex- 
clusive, or a bit more tyrannical and oppressive than 
our own Squirearchy. 

We will endeavour to make out a few points 
having reference to the navigation of the Danube, 
although we must confess that we have no great 
reliance on the accuracy of Mr Quin’s scanty obser- 
vations. It appears that the steam-navigation begins 
at Presburg, a few miles below Vienna, but that 
Mr Quin preferred embarking at Pesth, a great deal 
lower down the river. The Captain, of whose pro- 
fessional abilities he speaks very disrespectfully, 
though his own ignorance of nautical affairs is very 
conspicuous, was an Englishman; but he neither 
tells us the size of the boat, the plan of her construc- 
tion, nor the quantity of water shedrew. From the 
number of passengers, however, it should seem that 
the boat was rather a large one. He embarked on 
the night of the 24th of September, 1834. In the 
course of the next day, when the boat started on her 
voyage, he says she rubbed the bottom of the bed 
two or three times. He does not set down where 
these shallows oceur, but he makes a bold confession 
of his previous ignorance of the Danube, saying, he did 
not know that it had any obstructions at all ; that he 
thought it was always full and rapid, and (to use his 
own pompous words), that he “could not have 
fancied it anything less than a magnificent inunda- 
tion, hurrying for ever towards the Euxine.” At 
six o'clock in the evening of the first day they reached 
Tolna, and there the boat cast anchor for the night, 
as, on account of sandbanks, it was considered un- 
safe to continue the voyage in the dark. Mr Quin 
says that no chart of the river has as yet been en- 
graved, but that one was in progress. We know 
from other sources that an excellent survey of the 
river has been made through the exertions of the 
Hungarian noblemen at the head of the steam pro- 
ject, who have been aided therein by the Austrian 
Government. It, however, unfortunately happens 
that most measures which depend either wholly or 
in part on that government, are but slowly carried 
into effect. 

The next day, the 26th September, they left Tolna 
before five o'clock, and at noon reached Mohacs, a 
considerable Hungarian town, where they stopped to 
take in coals, which are found at a short distance 
from the banks of the Danube. The neighbourhood 
of Mohacs is rich in historical associations, having 
been the field of more than one battle, in which the 
brave Magyars or Hungarians opposed the invading 
Mussulmans who then threatened to overrun all 
Europe; but Mr Quin does not even ellude to these 
events, although he finds room for his bill of fare on 
board the steamer, and for the description of a silly 
game at cards he played at after dinner. They left 
Mohaes at three o'clock, and some time after—but 
when, or where, we cannot say—the boat grounded 
on a sand-bank, and remained fast all night. The 
next day, by relieving her of part of her cargo, which 
was put into a large lighter along-side, the steamer 
was got afloat, and they continued their voyage at 
ene o'clock in the afternoon. At two o'clock on 
the following day, they reached the town of Neusatz, 
opposite to Petervardin, with which strong place it 
is connected by means of a bridge of boats. The 
next day, being the fourth day of the voyage, at about 
nine o'clock if the morning, they came in sight of 
the spires of Semlin, and the domes.and minarets of 
Belgrade. Soon after, they landed for an hour or 
two at Semlin, which is a frontier town of the 
Austrian dominions in that direction, and here 
Mr ‘Quin was thrown into consternation by learning 
that Mr Wood, a dragoman or interpreter attached 
to our Consulate, had died of the plague at Con- 
stantinople, Mr'Q. having previously been of opinion 

that the plague respected Englishmen and Franks 
generally, and only killed Turks, Greeks, Armenians, 
and such Jike rabble., A little above Semlin, the 


Theiss, a considerable river, falls into the Danube 

from its left bank ; but Mr Quin does not say a word 

about the Save, another important river which 

flows into the Danube, a little lower down 

from the right bank, after washing two sides of 
the promontory on which the city of Belgrade stands. 

But Mr Q. was probably at dinner or at cards when 

he passed it. Owing to the confluence of these two 

rivers and an expanding of its own bed, the Danube 
presents a magnificent sheet of water near Belgrade ; 
but we believe from its very breadth that this water 
is not deep, and that Mr Quin, who never talks of 
soundings except when the boat is fairly a-ground, 
can scarcely be justified in saying that the whole 
British navy might ride there in safety. A few miles 
lower down, at Semendria in Servia, he saw two 
small eight-gun-brigs which had recently been built 
for Milosch, the prince of Servia, by some Greek 
carpenters from iie island of Zante, lying both a- 
ground, and appearing to have no chance of floating, 
until the winter torrents should swell the Danube.— 
And yet a little below Semendria, because the river 
expands even more than at Belgrade, Mr Quin calls 
it “a vast lake, sufficient to contain all the navies in 
the world.” We have reason to doubt, whether 
during six months in the year there be water enough 
for one of Prince’ Milosch’s brigs. But if there were 
depth of water there, it would be of little use, for, 
almost immediately’ after the river becomes little else 
than a suecession of shallows, and its bed is eneum- 
bered with numerous islands, 

On the morning of the fifth day of the voyage, 
the steamer reached}Vipalanka, opposite to the for- 
tress of Rama. Mr Quin thinks that were a canal 
cut in a straight” line from Rama to Vidin, between 
which points the Danube winds tremendously, and is 
frequently shallow, the navigation of the river would 
be greatly facilitated}; but he does not inform us as to 
the nature of the country to be cut through, nor 
even so much as mention the direct distance over- 
land from Rama to Vidin. At noon on this fifth day, 
the steamer reached the town of Moldava, and there 
she was effectually detained for want of water. It 
should appear, that in certain seasons, at least, this is 
her ne plus ultra, and that, according to the scheme of 
the steam-company, a “row-boat takes in her passen- 
gers at Moldava, and carries them on to Gladova, 
where the water is deep, and another steamer reeeives 
them. But the row-boat draws six inchés of water, 
and on the present occasion there were not four inches 
of water below Moldava, so that Mr Quin and his 
fellow-travellers were obliged to make up their minds 
to proceed in a rough, flat-bottomed boat belonging 
toa fisherman. The steamer’s cargo was sent over- 
land through a mountainous country, that has scarcely 
any roads. At Moldava, where the fine mountainous 
seenery of the Danube commences, our author posi- 
tively had the courage to take a short walk, and climb 
up a hill. The peasantry in those parts are a mild 
inoffensive people, but their beards are apt to be long, 
and their sheep-skin jackets rough; the woodmen, 
moreover, who cannot fell oaks with pen-kniwves, 
carry axes, and these circumstances sensibly affected 
Mr Quin’s imagination. 

“I had no gun,” he says, “mo arms of any des- 
cription ; nothing except an umbrella, which I might 
use in self-defenee.—I never, by the way, encounter- 
ed an Englishman travelling abroad or at home, 
without an umbrella : it seems a national distinction. 
I do not know that I acted with much prudence in 
thus wandering alone and unarmed in a strange, and, 
I may add, a more than semi-barbarous region.” He 
tells us, however, that he had that confidence in his 
own strength, which, according to some philosophers, 
is the foundation of all courage. 

« But in alljsuch cases I was cireumspect, and being 
nearly as tall and as strong as the ordinary run of 
men, I had few apprehensions about encountering, 
at least, a single foe, if not taken, unawares.” 

The next day—the sixth\of the voyage,—he left 
Moldava at 8 o'clock, in the fisherman’s punt, The 
Danube runs’ through a romantic gorge ;' lofty rocks 
of the boldest and most fantastic forms, rise on either 
bank: some of these rocks are covered with ruined 
castles, and the whole scenery, which Mr Quin 
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‘Zets over ia a page, we have heard described 
as magnificent in the extreme, As he went 
through this gorge, he heard repeated explosions, 
which proceeded from Austrians and Hungarians who 
ewho were at work on a new road across the moun- 
tains, and blowing up the rocks that obstructed their 
path. The mention of this fact, at least, is consoling, 
as it shows that the works which tend to civilize 
men are really making some progress. Between 
Moldava and the village of Swinich, where Mr 
Quin passed the night, even the flat-bottomed boat 
was several times stranded on ledges of rock, and the 
water was in many places so shallow, that a man 
might have walked across the river without wetting 
‘his ancle. On continuing his voyage the following 
morning, he soon came to a spot where the road- 
makers were at work, in some places excavating gal- 
leries or passages through the rocks, like those which 
occur on Mont Simplon, and at other places levelling 
the rocks, or building bridges across the ravines. A 
whole village of huts had been erected for the accom- 
modation of the labourers and their families, and as 
barracks for the engineers and the Austrian and 
Hungarian officers who superintended the works. 
Everybody seemed busy, and everybody contented. 
Qn the afternoon of this day, which was the seventh 
of the voyage, Mr Quin arrived at Orsova, which is 
on the left bank of the Danube, and the last town in 
Hungary. Here he met the agent of the steam- 
navigation company, and Count Szechenyi, the Hun- 
garian nobieman, in whom the whole project may be 
said to have originated. As the Count was. exceed- 
ingly kind and communicative, and as.Mr Quin 
passed several days in his company, we are almost 
astonished he should not have made a better use of 
his opportunity, and obtained some definite and cor- 
rect information. In many cases his ignorance of 
the languages of the countries he passed through 
stood in his way, but the Count, whom we have met 
in London, speaks good English. But instead of 
keeping to his subject, which is the Danube, Mr 
Quin launches forth on the wide sea of Hungarian 
and Austrian pdlities; and here we must say, that, 
in addition to ignorance and errors of judgment, he 
shows a want of right feeling and moral discernment. 
If he were told what he says he was told concerning 
conversations which passed between Count Szechenyi 
and the Prime Minister, the Prince Metternich, 
certes the Count did not tell him these things under 
the impression that be, Mr Quin, was to publish and 
proclaim them to the world. The end of this—the 
usual system of your “ take-walk-make-book” gentry, 
will be to get up a panic among half the people of 
Europe at the approach of every Englishman sus- 
pected of being able to spell. Men will shut their 
doors in our faces for fear we should put them down 
in our books, and our travellers will be left to the 
society and conversation of those enlightened and 
authentic sources of information, the laquais de place, 
and the ciceroni, or professional guides. 


With respect to the little he here introduces about 
the Danube, Mr Quin says he collected from the 
Count’s conversation, “ that canals were to be formed 
in the rapids and other rocky passages, where the 
river is liable to be reduced much below its ordinary 

‘level during the summer and autumn,” and that it 
was intended “to construct a road along the whole of 
the ‘left bank of the Danube.” But this is rather a 
vague assertion. The dominions of the Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary on the left bank of 
the Danube, end atOrsova; then comes Wallachia, 
and we know of no arrangement by which the Em- 
peror is to be permitted to carry his road through 
that principality. If there is any such arrangement, 
surely Mr Quin should have informed us of it. But, 
supposing the road brought as far as Orsova, an im- 


mense advantage would be gained; and were the 


rocks and shoals that obstruct the Danube below that 
point removed, then Orsova might become the great 
Austro-Hungarian port, having a communication 
with the upper country, aloays open by means of the 
road, and a water communication at such seasons as 
the river is high. But one of the main impediments 
in the bed of the Danube is found jyst below Or- 


Sova, at a passage called: the Irom Gate,” and this - 
obliges the steam-company to make a depot and their 
seeond starting-point at Gladova,in Wallachia. We 
should have been thankful for any information as to 
the probability of overcoming the difficulties that 
occur at the Iron Gate, which passage Mr Quin 
seems only to have seen at a distance, on his road by 
land from Orsova to Gladova. According to his 
account, the works actually in progress, and which 
are wholly paid for by the Austrian government, are 
confined to the road, no part of the bed of the river 
being touched as yet, between Pesth and Orsova. 

Few subjects can be more interesting than this, 

and we hope soon to see it treated by a person better 
qualified, and less hurried than Mr Quin, whose chief 
object seems to have been to finish his job and get 
home aga‘n as fast as possible. The advantages that 
would result to Hungary and Austria from the com- 
pletion of the projected works would be immense ; 
and, politically speaking, it seems to us important 
that this empire shou'd have an additional interest in 
keeping open the trade of the Black Sea, and oppos- 
ing the encroachments that are apprehended from 
Russia. We say an additional interest, because; as 
the Venetians, Triestines, Ragusans, and other sub- 
jects of the Emperor, trade with the Black Sea by 
the Mediterranean, the Straits of the Dardanelles, 
the Marmora, and the Bosphorus, Austria has already 
an interest in common with England, France and 
other nations, in preventing Russia from shutting up 
the Black Sea. But the more she has at stake the 
better. Again, in another point of view, should 
Austria ever find herself called upon to prevent the 
dismemberment of Turkey, if the road be finished 
along the left bank of the Danube, she will be able 
in a few days to march an army from Hungary into 
Wallachia and Moldavia, and hold the Russians in 
check in those principalities which lie on their road 
to Constantinople. Were the Danube at the same 
time rendered proper fur the transport of artillery, 
awrounition, and the whole matériel of war, the ad- 
vantage would be complete. 

Mr Quin, on the 3rd of October, arrived at Gla- 
dova, where he found the second steamer, “* The Ar- 
gus,” in waiting. The cargo, travelling by land 
from the first steamer, had not yet arrived, and the 
Argus was not set in motion until the 6th of Octo- 
ber, at nvan, That night they stopped at Vervo. 
On the 7th of October they continued their voyage 
at dawn, and at an early hour reached the important 
Turkish town of Vidin, where, in eompany with the 
Hungarian Count, Mr Quin paid a visit to the cele- 
brated Hussein Pasha, who bravely defended Schumla 
against the Russians, but who was thoroughly beaten 
by Ibrahim Pasha in the last Egyptian campaign. 
On this occasion, Mr Quin passed himself off as the 
Count’s physician, and he tells us he felt rather un- 
comfortable in this new character, fearing that an 
Italian, the Pasha’s medical attendant, might put him 
some professional questions, about all of which he 
was entirely ignorant, “for in truth,” he adds, “I 
had never opened a medical book in my life.” 

After dixner—(a common, but rather uneertain, 
way of marking time with this writer)—the steamer 
proceeded on her voyage, and after being impeded by 
want of water,.and “rubbing occasionally over sand- 
banks,” she reached Argugrad in the evening, and lay 
up there for the night. The next morning, having 
made way for a few hours, she stuck fast in a sand- 


bank, and here ended Mr Quin’s very imperfect 
“steam voyage,” for he left the vessel to get off as 
best she could, and embarked in a Zantiote row-\yoat, 
which carried him in three days to Rutschuk, where 
he landed. As the bost was going on to the Black 
Sea, it would have afforded him an ‘opportunity of 
seeing the rest of the river, with some of its curious 
mouths ; but he had had enough of the Danube, and, 
from his own showing, we should think the Zantiote 
Greeks had had enough of him. 

His account of the Danube ends at p. 220 of the 
first volume, the remaining hundred pr ges of that, 
and the whole of the seeond volume be'ing occupied 
by hurried and confused descriptions of the small 
parts of Turkey, Greece, and Italy “ne saw on his 
way homeward, and by political spr culations which 
he may safely call Ais own, for we are quite certain 
that no one having any pretensio’, to common sense 
will lay claim to them. We have not read anything 


so incorrect, and at the same time so pompous and 
dogmatical, for a long time. It is true, indeed, as 
we have said, that Mr Quin was always in a hurry ; 
he was only five months in doing all the journey ; but 
then he ought not to have ventuted opinions on 
countries and subjects that demand years of attentive 
investigation, and.a better observer might, even on so 
rapid a journey, have picked up some information to 
be depended upon. 

The most learned physicians have been and still 
are puzzled to account for the origin and nature of 
that mysterious disorder, the plague; but Mr Quin, 
forgetting that he has confessed he knows nothing 
of these subjects, and has never opened a medical 
book in his life, no sooner sets his foot in Constan- 
tinople than he determines that the plague is 
“nothing more than a violent typhus fever.” As 
for its origin and source (at Constantinople at least), 
he says it is the magnificent Golden Horn, or port, 
which, in defiance of truths notorious to everybody 
that has visited the country, he calls “a stagnant 
pool.” He. coolly proposes to fill up the whole of 
the inner harbour, and exclude the “sea to that 
line of demarcation where the current of the Bos- 
phorus acts upon the mass of the waters ;” but he is 
ignorant of the rather impo: tant fact that two rivers, 
the Barbyses and another, run into the Golder 
Horn, at the head of the port, at the very spot where 
he would begin his filling-up. . 

In reality, the rapid current of the Bosphorus 
which sweeps round the point of Tophana on one 
side, is felt far up the Golden Horn, when the water 
being deflected by the banks, forms a ecounter-stream: 
that rushes out towards the sea of Marmora by the 
Seraglio point, on the other side of the port. Inthe 
small portion of the Golden Horn not affected and 
refreshed by these currents, a current is formed by 
the rivers that fallin, at the head of the port. - It is. 
true, that in the summer season this latter current 
is not active, but the remedy would be to confine 
and deepen the beds of the two rivers, and rémove 
the sands that partially choke up their: mouths, and: 
not to block them up altogether. The result of Mr 
Quin’s wise plan, the execution of which would cost 
many millions of Turkish piastres, would be to con- 
vert the beautiful valley of the Sweet Waters at the- 
head of the Golden Horn into a large morass or- 
standing pool. As it is, the negleeted waters of the 
two rivers certainly tend to produce malaria fevers ;, 
but these fevers are no more like the plague than 
rheumatism is like gun-shot wounds. 


The malaria disorder is our marsh. fever and ague,, 
developed and made more violent by a warmer sun and. 
ranker vegetction; it never proves fatal at Constanti- 
nople, except in cases of extreme neglect, or when it 
attacks a debilitated constitution. In places under the- 
same latitude, and eves in a much warmer climate,, 
where there is infinitely more malaria than at Con- 
stantinople, the plague is altogether unknown ;. and in: 
other places again, where the malaria is unknown,—. 
where there are no marsh miasraata,—the plague.is a. 
constant visitor. 

Mr Quin is as unlucky in divinity as in physic. 

He says that the form of religion which will sooner 
or later prevail over both the Greek and the.Maho- 
metan in Turkey, is the Armenian, “ whict.is. Boman. 
Catholie.” Now the Armenian is a separate, an. 
ancient, and most distinct elrurch, having its own. 
creed and ceremonies, its own hierarchy and’ patri-. 
arehs, and being altogether: as different from the 
Roman Catholic church as. is the Charch of Eag~ 
land or the Greek church. The Armenian, or 
Eutychean faith, or as the Catholics call it, “ The 
Eutychean Heresy,” has existed ever since the fifth 
century, and is still the. wational prefession. There 
are Catholic seceders, and tlrese ave rather nymer= 
ous, at Constantinople. In the same way, there are 
Greek Catholics and English Catholics, but we can 
No more say that the Armenian form of religion is 
the Roman Catholic, than we can that the English 
or Greek Church is Roman Catholic. Like all other 
predominant churehes, the Armenian has occasionally 
made its existenee known by its persecuting spirit. 
Not above a century ago they urged the Turks at 
Constantinople to behead a eertam Comydas who 
had forsaken. their faith for the Romish; and in 
1828, when the Sultan suddenly and cruelly drove 
all the Catholic Armenians from their homes and 
property im the capital into the interior of Asia 
Minor, it was more than suspected that the Euty- 
chean, and, as they style themselves, orthodor Arme- 
nians, who remained at Constantinople undisturbed, 
had intrigued to produce their expulsion. 


But it would be a throwing away of tine to fol- 
low up Mr Quin’s errors and blunders any further. 
The very last sentence but one in his work contains 
a laughable topographical and geographical error. 
Startiag from Genoa, on his road home, he says 
he crossed over Mount Cenis to Turin! ! 
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